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Send in the Coupon Today. 
Judge 12-25 
FILM FUN, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 

I enclose , ...Enter my subscription for 


(3 months) (one year) and send me the felt pennants as 
advertised. 





— 


ILM FUN, the magazine of the happy side 

of the movies, has made a collection of little 
felt pennants bearing the photographic reproduc. 
tions of famous stars. 


Twenty-four of these pennants—a full set— 
will be given away with each year’s subscription 
to Film Fun for one dollar. Twenty-five cents 
brings Film Fun for three months with five of the 
pennants. 


Film Fun tells you about the laughs that never 
reach the screen. - 


Striking pictures of the big features soon to be 
produced and intimate gossip of the profession 
told by the actors and actresses “between reels” 
bring the making of a movie right down to your 
own door. 


If you want to become acquainted with the 
heroes and heroines you see on the film you can 
meet them, “at home” informally, in Film Fun. 

The pennants—they are eight and one-half inches long— 
will make a pleasing decoration for your room and Film Fun 


with its amusing anecdotes, its photographs and its humor 
will be a welcome addition to your reading table. 


Here are the Stars: 


Charles Chaplin G. N. Anderson Francis Ford Marguerite Clayton 
Anita Stewart Kathlyn Williams Grace Cunard June Keith 

Earl Williams Flora Finch Billie Ritchie Bryant Washburn 
Lottie Pickford Blanche Sweet King Baggot Edna Mayo 

Francis X.Bushman Dustin Farnum Jane Gail Clara Kimball Young 
Richard C. Travers Warren Kerrigan Mary Fuller Ruth Stonehouse 


FILM FUN 


One dollar a Year. 25 cents for 3 months. Ten cents a copy: 
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“I HOPE HE ISN’T GOING TO BE AS CRANKY AS THE LAST ONE” 
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The New Year 

DGAR ALLAN POE tells a story of 

a man who, through an unfortunate 
series of incidents, found himself hanging 
to a_ balloon 
by his right 
hand, his left 
arm hopelessly 
broken; the 
balloon béing 
tenanted by a 
malignant an- 
gel who forced him to consent to signify his 
subservience. The consent was given read- 
ily; anyone in the unfortunate predicament 
in which Poe’s hero found himself would 
have consented to anything on condition 
of his being restored to terra firma again. 
But after consenting, the angel demanded 
that his victim put his right hand into his 
left-hand breeches pocket as a sign of utter 
subjugation. 

It is in such a fix that many find them- 
selves placed by that ever-on-the-job Angel 
of the Odd, the New Year Resolu- 
tion. They are hanging to some- 
thing with all their strength, and the 
Resolution offers no compromise; 
they must let go, or split with the 
Resolution. And they are usually 
pretty sure that the letting-go pro- 
cess is going to hurt. 

The obvious moral of this is, Never 
get into such a state that letting go 
of anything can do you harm. There 
are a lot of little things that all do 
that could be profitably cut out, but 
if it is going to hurt more than usual 
to eliminate such things from the 
daily scheme of things something is 
wrong. We have let something get a 
strangle-hold on us when we should be 
gently but firmly administering the 
half- nelson to it; we are all tangled 
up with something which we should 
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be coiling down and putting away. Instead 
of being, as we so fondly imagined, the lord 
and master of our habits, we are the slaves 
of a lot of petty tyrants, who just won’t quit 
pestering a man and hounding him around 
and popping up just when it’s most incon- 
venient, and saying, 

“Here, you big, strong man! Get up 
and hustle for me, for I’m the BOSS!” 

Around the first of the year there is a 
stand made against these rulers of man’s 
destiny; but the insurrection seldom meets 
with much success. It is not much more 
logical than the religion of some people, 
which consists of the Ten Commandments, 
with the words ‘‘on Sunday”’ inserted after 
each mandate. 

There is a very wise saying, that if we 
would make life joyful, we should act as 
though every day were Christmas. True 
for you; and if you want to make your own 
road smooth and free from the snares of 
Old Man Habit, act as though every day 
were New Year’s. 
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Unguarded Moments 

9 papteprtinvoct the most kindly act 

ever consummated by an ordinarily in- 
different Fate was the inauguration of the 
blessed institution of unguarded moments. 
In spite of the deal of cruel abuse and bitter 
contumely that has been carelessly heaped 
upon these happy-go-lucky bits of Eternity 
that illumine the pathway of Time, they 
have really had no little share in the happi- 
ness and the upwa:d evolution of the human 
race. Hence it is that we view with alarm 
the coming era of rampant efficiency, when 
not a singie tick of time will be allowed to 
slip back into the past without having 
rendered a full account of its accomplish- 
ments and the benefits it has bestowed upon 
humanity. 

But, thank Heaven, we are not fully 
efficient yet. and—more thanks to Heaven— 
we are not likely to be so for some time to 
come. The one hopeful thing about the 
present efficiency crusade is that it is hope- 
less. ‘This wise old world has always been 
fond of its unguarded moments. Let 
us cherish and nourish the heritage. 

Until Father Time calls us away 
from the delightfully inefficient game 
of living and loving, let there bea few 
unguarded moments every day. Let 
us do a few things that do not pay, 
let us speak a few words that short- 
sighted humanity considers unwise, 
let us commit a deed now and then 
that only the Master of the Show 
knows is best for us. 


Brief Decisions 
OO many men take life “as it 
comes,” without realizing that 
life is not coming but going. 


Mrs. Jack—Jack says he'll certainly get a divorce if I even at- 
tempt to color my hair. 
Mrs. Mack—The brute! Are you going to allow him to dic- 
tate to you in that fashion ? 
Mrs. Jack—No indeed. I've resolved to dye for freedom. 


A woman loves a man for no other 
reason than that she wants to be 
loved herself. 








Country real estate agent—And then, 


T ALL depends. If you are bound to 
wear a large four-in-hand of many 
shouting colors, it is correct to hide the 
two yards of spieading silk under your 
wasitcoat, so permitting merely a small 
knot to be seen at the collar opening. If 
the scarf pin will cover what is trying to 
be seen, so much the better. 

On visiting the hospital clinic for free 
treatment, leave all jewels at home, let 
furs remain in storage, dismiss your mo- 
tor-car when yet a few blocks away, and 
make your clothes suggest so many holes 
in the pockets (if there are pockets) that 





money is out of the question. 
For Fifth Avenue in the rorning any quiet costume may be 


— 


selected from the greatest possible variety. It is only needful to 
remember that conservatism is the simple rule insisted upon here. 
In fact, so true is this tradition that even our visitors rarely stare 
at us or at each other. No colors or textures are used that could 
possibly offend the taste of our old New York families who daily 
frequent the pavement. In a word all sartorial arrangements for 
both sexes partake of the demure reserve so characteristic of this 
truly American town. No foreign tendencies have as yet invaded. 


sir—something I've been saving till the last—a perfectly marvelous echo. 


HOW TO DRESS 
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Just listen to this! 


At the theater it is to be strongly 
urged that patrons who come in automo- 
biles should wear something to suggest 
this fact. A chauffeur coat, several yards of muffler, bright-col- 
ored veils, hoods, ulsters, disordered hair—anything to serve as a 
reminder that it was a sure-enough touring-car, and a happy 
evening is assured to all interested. 

Church apparel is somewhat perplexing. Ladies wear every- 
thing known, and unknown. Men have only to dress for day 
services as for an important morning wedding. However, they are 
not to wear full-dress or even dinner clothes to evening service. For 
other Sunday occasions we have nothing to say. 

Sports of every kind permit the enjoyment of an enormous 
latitude in the selection of habiliments. All tried-and-found- 
wanting garments may be donned as fancy dictates; a left-handed 
sort of economy. 

The opera alone calls for inflexible extravagance. Not that 
much is worn under the cloak, but the little that covers should be 
more than visible. All spaces not reserved for paint should be 
completely surrounded by diamonds. 


OSBORN 


Incongruous 
“But why did you break off the match at the last moment?” 
“Oh, the color of his hair killed everything in my trousseau.” 
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I fear, Peronella, I’m late to our tryst, 
I have courted the fire, I am dreading the cold; 

Last night there was frost on your lips when we kissed, 
And I felt it and shivered and knew I am old. 


And I said: “Has the lava of being grown cold? 
Am I glowing no more with volcanic desire? 
For when you, lovely creature, keep tryst in the wold, 
God pity the man who thinks twice of the fire. 
—C. L. Edson 


THE NARROWING INFLUENCE OF TRAVEL 


By TOD CHENEVIX 


T HAS become such a favorite recipe with.people to travel in 
order to be cultured, that those of us who never use the re- 
cipe ourselves, under any circumstances, are bound to 
point out the fallacy of this species of cant. With the 
majority of the unthinking—and the unthinking make the 

majority—travel is culture’s first name. Could anything be more 
absurd? Hotels, trains, letters of credit, steamer chairs, reserva- 
tions, personally-conducted tours—as if they had anything to do 
with culture! Their real and ultimate significance is machinery, 
and woe is to him who gets entangled therein! 

It is plainly true that anybody who can put up with this sort 
of thing and preserve a well-behaved temper must be the repository 
of innate refinement; the fact could not be otherwise. But no one 
ever yet did remain good-natured through the ordeal. Travelers 
are proverbially ill-humored till they get home. Then they declare 
to everybody that they had such a good time, not a hitch anywhere, 





so sorry the trip is over, must go again, there’s nothing like it to fix 
one up, and so on, ad nauseam. 

No comment is necessary on the essential mendacity of this 
style of report. And there are deeper 
consequences involved. What concerns 
us chiefly is the permanent effect of tra- 
vel on the individual traveler. Does it 
improve him, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, and spiritually? Perhaps the moral 
phase of the question has already been 
elucidated and eliminated. We proceed 
to the physical. 

If it is admitted that dyspepsia is 
an improvement over normal digestion, then we suppose the whilom 
consumer of steamer, restaurant, and hotel fare is the better for his 
debaucheries or deprivations, as the case may be. 

As to spiritual uplift, we have never yet been able to descry it in 
the returned tourist. That may have been accomplished much as 
by the two companions at Notre Dame! “You go through the in- 
terior, and I’ll go round the outside, and we'll have this place 
done in a jiffy!” 

There remains only the mental improvement to be considered. 
No doubt something is to be said for it. While traveling one has 
little regular opportunity to read the newspapers, and that is 
something. Then, history is learned without a book, as it were, 
which certainly may be amusing in the instance? of confounding 
identities—say Frederick the Great and Joan of Arc. And we have 
heard of cultured travelers who could not separate the details of 
Vienna from those of Paris afterwards. 

All this, however, falls pathetically short of the main outcome. 
It is proverbial that globe-trotters are never contented. While 
they are discontented trotting,—trotting being in itself an evidence 
of discontent,—they are still more dissatisfied at home where they 
should belong. They are ever yearning for a journey. This makes 
them restless members of society and of small tomfort to them- 
selves. 

We rarely see a globe-trotter fit for anything else. He is unable 
to transfer his mind to any useful occupation. This is the radical 
defect in the cumulative results of travel. Its narrowing influence 
is such because of its momentum. If one insist on consecutive 
travel he may equally admit that he is unfit for other vocation. , 
His earthly usefulness is restricted and well-nigh negligible. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Tutor—Listen, Harold! The camel can go eight days without water. 
Isn't that wonderful ? 
Student—Not very—you ought to hear Charlie Brown tell one! 
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66(-°OD-FERSAKEN country, ain’t it?” 

The man in front of me in the day 
coach turned to ask the question when we 
were crossing the great Mohave desert. He 
suggested a sun-dried adobe brick in his 
complexion and his teeth gave evidence of 
the fact that he not only smoked but also 
“chawed.”’ He had a faded red and white 
cotton handkerchief around his neck in lieu 
of a collar and tie and his big, drab felt hat 
lopped limply nearly to his shoulders. I 
agreed with him as to the appearance of 
the desert and he said, 

“Live cut this-a-way?”’ 

“No, I do not,” I replied without giving 
expression to my profound gratitude. 

“T jest wanted to know. Come from fer?” 

“From Boston.” 

“Thunder an’ lightnin’, that fer? On biz- 
ness or jest seein’ the country?” 

“Both.” 

“Jest wanted to know. 

op 

“Jest wanted to know. 

“Yes.” 

“How many?” 

“Four.” 

“Jest wanted to know. Folks don’t have 
the big fam’lies they used to have. I’m 
one of fifteen, most of ’em dead. I got 
nine—five married an’ another goin’ ter be 
soon as her feller proves up on his land. 
You got any married?” 

“No.” 

“Jest wanted to know. I guess you’re 
old enough to be a gran’pap. Balder’n I 
be. Ever try yaller dock tea to keep your 
hair from comin’ out? It worked well with 
me, but it never done my oldest boy no good. 
He’s balder’n I be an’ him not thutty. 
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Married?” 


Children?” 
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What’s one man’s meat is another’s pizen. 
Got a good job?” 

“Very good.” 

“Jest wanted toknow. How much you git?” 

“‘T do not care to say.” 

“Wal, you don’t have to. 
to know. 

“Own the house you live in back in 
Boston?” 

“a.” 

“‘Jest wanted to know. 

“Rather.” 

““What’s a suit o’ clothes like you got on 
cost in Boston?” 

“Fifty dollars. 

““H-0-0-0-0-0-0-l-y 


Jest wanted 


Taxes high?” 
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smoke! I got this 
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suit I got on fer ‘leven dollars an’ a pair of 
fifteen-cent galluses throwed in! I’d hate 
to live in Boston if they tax you like that 
fer duds. What’s a real good article 0’ 
whiskey wuth back thar?” 

“T never bought any.” 

“Never bought no whiskey, a man as old 
as you be? Say, you’ve missed a lot. 
Carry life insurance?” 

“Fes.” 

“T jest wanted to know. For your wife’s 
benefit, I reckon? Did you marry well?” 

“T think that I did.” 

“Jest wanted to know. 
three, ain’t you?” 

“Not quite.” 

“‘Jest wanted to know. I usually hit it 
off well guessin’ folks’ ages. Wife old as 
you are?” 

“Not quite.” 

“My wife’s four years older’n I be. I 
rig her about it sometimes. Wal, I b’leeve 
I'll lop down in the car seat an’ have a 
snooze. Rid all las’ night an’ gotta ride all 
to-night. You go right through or git ‘off 
on the road?” 

“T go right through.” 

“Jest wanted to know. I allus was one 
to want to know things. That’s why I’m 
better informed than some folks. You 
gotta use your tongue as well as your eyes 
if you want to know things. If your wife 
was to die do you think that you would 
try it ag’in?” 

“Excuse me, but I think I’ll go into the 
smoker and get rid of a cigar.” 

“What does a good seegar cost out your 
way? I jest wanted to know and—if you 
don’t mind I’ll look at your mag’zines while 
you’re gone.” —Max Merryman. 


About fifty- 
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DON’T LET THIS STOP YOU THIS YEAR 




































































FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE 





Sartorial Fortifications 


MINISTER said the other day that 
he wears a white tie in public, not be- 
cause he cares to advertise his calling, but 
because he is saved in public places ‘many 
mental jars and ethical shivers. Men never 
swear in the presence of a white necktie.” 
Why isn’t this a bully idea for gereral 
adoption? Not that everybody objects to 
Swearing nor to mental jars and ethical 
shivers. Indeed, swearing has little effect 
on most people, while mental jars and eth- 
ical shivers are at times positively delight- 
ful. Consequently those who feel that way 
should carefully avoid white ties and continue 
to exhibit ihe good old varicolored kind 
with hosiery and handkerchief to match. 
But there are other things to be avoided 
besides mental jars and ethical shivers. 
There are physical jars, for instance. If 


there were a Sartorial Defense League, what 
would it prescribe to protect us from the 
man who thwacks us on the back-in too 
familiar a manner? Would a silk hat be 
sufficient in such a case? Would the wear- 
ing of overalls be even better protection 
than a gun against the ambitious footpad? 

But those examples are very crude in com- 
parison with certain subtler situations from 
which we would like to be spared. What, 
for instance, could we wear to keep poets 
from reading us their own emotional meas- 
ures? What could we wear to prevent our 
wives at eventide from cataloguing all the 
petty details of a disordered household? 
What particular habiliment would prevent 
promoters from trying to sell us gold mines 
that do not exist? Somebody should make 
it his business to work these out scientific- 


ally. Indeed, our philanthropists could do 

much worse than to endow a Sartorial 

Defense Foundation. —E. O. J. 
In Luck 


Mildred—I have only two girl enemies, 
and they don’t speak to each other. 
Josephine—How fortunate. 


Her Fear 

Nervous old lady (as train stops suddenly ) 
—What’s the matter? 

Trainman—There is a two-hundred foot 
embankment here and a whole train just 
rolled down it. 

Nervous old lady—O dear; 
wasn’t ours. 


I hope it 


Retrospect 


OOK upon the year that’s dying. . - 
Have you pressed your imprint on it? 
Can you, now you stand and con it, 
Say you've done your share of trying? 
Have you bared your arms and worked 
Like Old Busiman next door, 
Or have you just stood and shirked, 
Being nothing but a bore? 


Did you make the old world brighter 
For yourself and for the others 
Of mankind whom we call brothers? 
Did you make your wife’s tasks lighter? 
When affairs were in the rough 
Did you ease them up with joy? 
Did your neighbors say, “ You stuff!’”* 
Or, with pattings, “’Atta boy!” 


Did you grouch, and were you gloomy? 

Was your conduct ever shocking? 

When Dame Fortune missed her knocking 
Did you grunt “Won't she come to me?” 
Or did you get out and coax 

Better things to come your way; 

Get out with the toiling folks, 

Fetch the sun and make it stay? 


Take a look. And take it clearly; 
Would you change a single minute 
If you could again begin it? 
Was each spent for living, merely? 
If it were, then blot it out; 
Think of better things to do; 
Then, to New Year, face about . 
Now's your chance to start anew. 
—A. Walier Uiting. 





A man is also known by the com, ° y he 


avoids. 
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keeps its collective 
SHRIMP ) hat on in the pres- 
|rcsn ona ence of the Venus de 
Medici; of these are 
those who laugh in- 
stead of weeping at 
the mention, in con- 
nection with clarity, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The last Buffalo! 
The J/ast Buffalo! 
Dead, dismembered 
—his memory en- 











SPECIALS FOR TODAY 
The Last Buffalo 

ANSAS was in a furore of indignation because the 

inhabitants (or is it members?) of Medicine Lodge 
were going to eat, for their holiday meal, the last 
buffalo in the State. There are those who have no re- 
spect for antiquity; who would drink Lord Nelson Sherry 
in gulps; who would use the Mona Lisa as a skin-food 
advertisement; who would sit on the Pyramid of Cheops, 
with their feet on Gizeh, and tell the story of how the 
sailor ate eggs while the rest of the crew was starving— 
when, leaving the pyramids out of it, the hoariness of the 
joke alone should command uncovered heads and tears 
of sympathy. It is of such that those who shout “Go 
up, bald-head” are recruited; of such is the class which 
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“Gosh, Mandy, this is almost as good as seein’ it at the Movies.” 


shrined not in ever- 
lasting bronze, but 
in that flesh which is grass! His 
sepulchre a paunch, his monument a 
stomach-ache! 

Citizens of Kansas, let not this prof- 
anation take place. If the last Buf- 
falo must go, turn him out on your 
boundless prairies, and let him perish 
as he was meant to perish. Better, far 
better, to be pulled down by wolves 
(are there wolves in Kansas?), or 
even to die of starvation, than to 
serve as a piece de résistance! 

Ay, carve him into chops and steaks! 
Long has he held his place; 

And many a heart has thrilled to see 
This remnant of a race... . 

Treat with respect his shaggy hide; 
To hunger’s voice be deaf, 

And give him to his rightful fate— 
The buzzard, not the chef. 


Fit and Fine 
“T happened in your office yester- 
day, when you were out, and I caught 
your bookkeeper with his face buried 
in the shoulders of that statuesque 
typewriter of yours.” 
“Ob, he has a wonderful head for 
figures, that fellow has.” 


That New Leaf 
EW YEAR has come; 
With undue grief 
I gently thumb 
A brand new leaf; 
For Christmas took 
My bottom cent, 
And I must look 
For cash for rent. 
Thus we explain 
The leaf, by heck! 
"Tis what we deign 
To term a cheque. 
—Jesse G. Glare. 


The Point of View 

Mrs. Flubdub—Did you notice 
Mrs. Brownsmith’s décolleté gown at 
the reception? 

Mr. Flubdub—Can’t say I did. 

Mrs. Flubdub— Just like you men! 
Didn’t you see what she had on? 

Mr. Flubdub—Well,to tell the truth, I 
was too busy noticing what she had off. 
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Hotel Names 

F THE ROOMS are dirty and the slop-jar is cracked and 
the heaters suffering from chronic chill lasting from Oc- 
tober to April, if the writing stand has only three legs and 
is propped against the wall, if the extra comforter on the 
foot of the two-inch-thick hammockesque bed looks as if it 
had been used as a road-drag after a recent rain, if there is only 
one towel (about the size of a handkerchief and made of cheese- 
cloth), if the wall-paper is hanging loose from the ceiling and peel- 

ing off from the walls, it is The Palace. 

If ever an Indian lived within forty miles of that place, espe- 
cially a chief, the hotel is called by that chief’s name: Poweshiek, 
Cherokee, Iroquois, Otsego—anything like that, just so it is an 
Indian chief’s name. 

Now just why they should name a perfectly good hotel after an 
extremely dead and un-housebroken Indian is more than my dope- 
sheet can inform me. They might as well name a pill after a Chris- 
tian Scientist—think of the Mary Baker G. Eddy Little Liver 
Pellet!—a brand of soap after a hobo, an ulster after a Papuan, 
knee-length underwear after an Eskimo, a brand of cocktail after 
Bryan or a California city after a Jap, as to name a hotel after an 
Indian chief. 

The only way one of those old-time Indian sachems could have 
been got into one of these good hotels, especially one with a bath in 
it, would have been to blindfold him and back him in. If you had 
got him there once and showed him the 
napery and the four-walled bedrooms 
and the fire escapes and the other de- 
vices suggesting snares and deadfalls, 
he would have broken forth with a 
piercing screech and been hard to 
catch. 

Indians are all right, and so are 
some hotels. But why this mania for 
naming a hotel that gets just as far 
from the old-time Indian’s way of liv- 
ing as possible—why name that rococo 
palace after the old-time Indian chief- 
tain just because the old scalp-artist is 
dead and can’t resent it? 

The other regular names for hotels 
are The Inn, The Commercial, The 
Waldorf and the Parker House. In 
Canada, all the small town hotels are 
named after the King. And if ever he 
stopped at some of them incog., he 
would have the proprietor drawn and 
quartered for lése majesié. 

—Sirickland Gillilan. 


Perpetual 
Hokus—He has a steady job for the 
rest of his life. 
Pokus—Gee! What is he? 
Hokus—A professional reformer. 


“You haven't forgotten us, have you, waiter?” 





(1-2-4-l RING 2) 
Elsie’s Find 
(EL-YEAR-CED Elsie teased her mother unrestingly for a chew 
of gum before they went into the theatre, but explaining 
that it was impolite to chew in public her mother refused to give 
it to her. 
Little Elsie did not forget the gum, however, for when the show 
was over she said: 
“Mamma, where does gum come from?” 
“From a tree, Elsie,’ replied her mother. 
“What kind of a tree, mamma?” 
“Why, a spruce tree, my dear.” 
“Well, the seat I sat in must have been made of a spruce tree, 
cause I dug a nice big chew of gum off the bottom of it.” 


Ever Notice? 

Willis—You don’t see as many of these brainless-looking crea- 
tures of the fashion-artist walking through the pages of the 
magazines as you used to. 

Gillis—No; they are all riding in the automobile-adver- 
tisements now. 


Envied 
In proportion to the extent of his acquaintance, the school- 
boy whose father runs a moving picture show commands a larger 
share of envy than any other human being in the world. 





CLASSIFIED 


“Oh, no, sir. You are the two fried smelts.” 
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HEN J. O. Curwood writes a-story about the wilderness he 
knows, about the grandeur and the glory of Arctic woods and 

Arctic snows, about adventures superhuman, the epic struggles 
of the strong, why does he drag in lovely woman, where cultured 


females don’t belong? Why must there be a lot of wooing, the 


wearied reader’s soul to vex, and why are lovers billing, cooing, 
when they’re in snow up to their necks? Alas, the moldy super- 
stition that love must light up every tale, whate’er the scene or 
the conditions,—the iceberg or the forest rail. 

There was one dauntless story teller, who laughed the ancient 
rule to scorn—that gifted Robert Louis feller—and ‘Treasure 
Island’”’ then was born; there are no misfit damsels in it, no lovers 
wailing in the sun; and when the readers once begin it, they do not 
eat until they’re done. 

The publishers, to Robert Louis, when they beheld the manu- 
script, no doubt exclaimed, “Great Scott! Beshrew us! Your 
intellect has surely slipped! The sales would never pay the carriage; 
the whole book world would stand aghast; there’s not a word of 
love or marriage in this romance, from first to last! Ring in some 
maidens, blithe and merry, and let John Silver marry one; then it 
will be delightful, very, and we will sell it by the ton.” 

There’s Randall Parrish, who is writing some splendid stories 
of the days when whites and Indians were fighting in dark and sol- 
emn forest ways. If he’d defy the old tra- 
dition that love must cumber every tale, 
we’d have the book for which we’re wishin’ 
—an epic of the lonely trail. 

But no; to scenes all red and gory, he 
introduces Sarah Jane; she hangs around 
throughout the story, and fills me with a 
pale pink pain. Where blood is deep and 
scraps are sorest, she with the hero gaily 
flirts, and through a hundred leagues of forest 
she trails her long bedraggled skirts. I bless 
the Woman and her daughter; they are the 
savor of this life; but they are fishes out of 
water in Berserk tales of force and strife. 


The Grief-Stricken Alligator 
AID the long and limp and lachrymose, grief- 
stricken alligator: 
“Misfortune is so stern with me, oh, I detest and hate 
her! 
You ask me why I weep and moan and likewise 
groan and cry 
Because I'll be a traveling bag in the sweet bye- 
and-bye; 
And ramble in strange places, be broken of my rest, 
And carry things inside of me I never can digest!” 
—Tennyson J. Daft. 





Estopped 
ARTIN TIPPER edited the Hokeville Herald, and Hiram 
Playfair owned the Hokeville Opera House. The day after 
the Herald published a smoking roast of Hiram’s last theatrical} 
offering, which Tipper had viewed from a complimentary seat 
editor and impresario met y 

“You remind me of Bill Bachbighter,” caustically commented 
Playfair. 

‘“*Er—how is that?” stammered Tipper. 

“Bill was takin’ a short cut through a timber pasture, when 
he saw Miss Abigail and Miss Tabitha, two elderly spinsters, 
swimmin’ in the creek without bathin’ suits. Bill got his eye full, 
and then spent the next week tellin’ folks what ornery figures the 
girls had. When Miss Tabitha heard about his remarks, she was 
red hot. 

““The sneakin’ pup!’ she cried. ‘We ought to horsewhip 
him.’ 

“*Pooh!’ sniffed Miss Abigail. ‘I don’t see that a deadhead 
has any right to complain about the quality of the entertain. 
ment.’” 

Eight Hours Enough 
HILE on a trip out of town, a well-known advertising man 
received the following telegram from his secretary, who was 
leaving to get married and had arranged for what she considered a 
highly desirable substitute: 

“Ethel lays down at the eleventh hour. What shall I do?” 

To which the gentleman, in the full knowledge that the supply 
of efficient secretaries had not been exhausted at this one defec- 
tion, replied: 

“Set the alarm for seven. Eight hours sleep is enough for 
anyone. 


The Distinction 
“Pa.” asked Willie, ‘“‘what’s the difference between an invalid 
and a sick person?” 
“An invalid, my son,’ answered pa, “has money.” 


With What Effect? 
A Chicago editor suggests that if the atmosphere grows much 
worse in that city, it will have to be taken in capsules. 





A CORSET CASE 


Jackie—Hey, officer! This pore young feller’s injured somethin’ fierce! His ribs is all 


runnin’ fore and aft instead of “thwart ships. 
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Object Matrimony 
“So you don’t believe in advertising, 
eh?” scornfully remarked the up-to-date 


Ne I don’t.’ insisted his sad-eyed 


people hereabouts call him the Headless Horseman. 


A Blessed Barrier 
ss ae did you like that interior set 
ting?”’ asked the realistic producer 
“For a real room. except that it had only 
three walls, could you beat it 
“Well,” said the morose critic, “I'd have 
been more contented during the play, if you 


had added the fourth wall.” 


Where It Might Have Been 
First Suburbanite (during the Christmas 
rush)—Pardon me, but did you drop this 
package? 
Second Suburbanite—Maybe I did. Tell 


me, Can you see the back of my neck? 


Cosmetically Speaking 
When a woman and a man fall out, the 
woman is always first to make up. 


Bill and the Soft Pedal 


HE yelling students arouse my hate, 
But I like the manners of Bill McCotter; 


For he’s a Reform School graduate, 


And doesn’t yell for hi Alma Mater 
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IXRALOCATES A FOREIGN OBJECT 











RENEWING 
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[! WAS the luncheon hour for business persons, and a little early 
for persons of leisure, who approach that habit as a function 
related to one or another social activity. 

So in Madame Jamet’s millinery shop on the Avenue the madame 
herself was alert for trade while her assistants, Mignon and Celestine, 
were inconspicuously yet gracefully negotiating their mid-day 
refreshment from dainty boxes behind a miniature forest of trees 
upon which a bewildering variety of hats was displayed. The girls 
were chatting confidentially about certain young men of mutual 
acquaintance, for they had few secrets from each other, when 
Madame Jamet saw at the door an attractive young woman who 
had bought one of her creations a few days previously, and ran to 
greet her. 

“Bon jour, mademoiselle!”’ 

“Good morning! But I am married, madame.” 

“Oh, is it so? Who would imagine it! Youare sochic! It must 
indeed be a great happiness! You admire the hat, for you are wear 
ing it. And perhaps you wish—— 

“Not another today. I just dropped in. You don’t mind my 
looking about? Say in the inner room?” 

“Ah! No. You will desire to purchase another day, perhaps. 
Who knows when? And you will not mind another patron who is 
within?” And Madame Jamet went with the attractive young 
woman where examples of her art were shown in a room as full of 
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light as a studio, returning to gently rebuke her assistants—who 
had grown gay over their confidences—and to watch for trade. 

In the inner room the other patron’s back was turned, but the 
newcomer, with that swift analysis common to the sex, was favorably 
impressed from a glance at attire alone. The other was stunningly 
stylish also. There was no cause for envy, their modes were so dif- 
ferent. And the other also must be attractive on other grounds 
than dress. She was. She turned and they faced each other—two 
distinct types of beauty that enhanced each other. They looked 
each other over without seeming to do so, and the newcomer ex- 
claimed: 

*Miriam!” 

‘Hester!” the other cried. And they kissed in a gentle manner 
that fitted their appearance. 

“Why, I haven’t seen you since 

“Since the old days when we were chums at Madame Del- 


roy s. 
“And we promised when we left school to write each other daily 
for years and years—indefinitely!”’ 

“And ended with an exchange of three letters.” 

“T wrote the fourth. You never answered it!” 

“But we were so far apart! I went to California to live and you 
were away down in Alabama!” 

“But we have found each other. Where are you living now?” 
































“Here.” 

“Lovely. SoamI! We shall renew 
acquaintance, and make up for lost 
time.” 

“Why not? But we must know 
something new of each other. I’m mar- 
ried, dear! Two years ago!”’ 

“Ves? SoamI! Three years ago.” 

They looked at each other in si- 
lence. There seemed to be a desire on 
both sides for revelation. 

“Happy?” 

“ Answer for yourself first, dear!” 

“Well, we ought to confide. I was 
happy until my husband became so 
involved in business he was—and is— 
traveling most of the time. And 
then 

“Men who travel much are awful 
flirts, aren’t they?” 

“Of course. And women who are 
left alone much——”’ 

“Can’t help it! Come, dear, we 
must be candid! I was happy also un- 
til my husband invested in an enterprise 
that keeps him from home days and days together. And men 
absorbed in business grow unsentimental. Sometimes they don’t 
even take the pains to kiss their wives good-by. We have a com- 
mon bond of sympathy, you and I, and I’m going to confess. I’ve 
become acquainted with a lovely fellow. It isn’t too serious yet, 
but he’s superb! I just came in here to pass the time. I’m to 
meet him for luncheon at Almondo’s at 1.30. It’s 1.15 now.” 


” 





“Heavens!” 
" “Shocked?” 
“Shocked? No. I’m bewildered. What a coincidence! Why, 
dear, I’ve an appointment at Almondo’s also at 1.30.” 


























“Why did you slap your sister's face ? “ 
“Cause th’ rest uv ‘er was wrapped up.” 





FASHION NOTE 


“No one will be seen with checks this season.” 


“With a man?” 

“Of course! A charming chap! What are we to do?” 

“What can we do but go right away together, ina cab? We can 
separate at the door. Pretend we don’t know each other, if you 
please. I'd like to glimpse your friend, I confess. And aren’t you 
dying to see mine? We'll exchange cards now and look each other 
up afterward.” 

They rummaged for their card-cases as they hastened out of 
Madame Jamet’s and hailed a passing cab. 

In front of Almondo’s two dapper men, strangers to each other 
apparently, were idling to and fro as the cab drew up. One had a 
carnation on his coat, and the other a rosebud. 

“Sh! Look!” said Miriam, nudging Hester. ‘‘There’s my friend. 
The one with a carnation. Isn’t he swell?” 

“You don’t mean—”’ choked Hester, in a maze. 
my husband!” 

And the rose-decorated chap, who had been waiting for Hes- 
ter, was the husband of Miriam. 


“Why, that’s 


The Lunch Hour 

WALKED down the street at the hour of noon— 

I had to be back on the job pretty soon- 
And all of New York, in a ravenous bunch, 
Were herding uptown for a trifle of lunch. 
I watched, with my appetite whetted and raw, 
And these are a few of the things that I saw: 
A suffragette speaking with rancorous din, 
A bibulous cab-driver being “‘ run-in,” 
A crowd which was watching a show-window dresser, 
Ten sandwich-men puffing a Cleaner and Presser, 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine more or less shameless 
Young persons whose wand’rings were patently aimless, 
Some five thousand men, a!l intent upon beating 
Each other in business—and nobody eating! 
Oh, yes, it was Noon—but have a good hunch 
The Lunch-hour’s no time to be eating one’s lunch! 

—F. Gregory Hartswick. 


Always Wrong 
Manager—I’m disgusted with the mistakes that new man 
makes! He gets everything balled up. 
Assistant manager—O, well, some of the best ones are that 
way at the beginning. He may bring home the bacon yet. 
Manager—He won’t unless we send him for ham. 
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HE CURTAIN fell on the piled heap of 
defunct pirates and the empty treasure- 
pit of Captain Flint. The slight haze of 
smoke from the flint-locks of the forces of 
Right drifted across the tiny auditorium of 
the Punch and Judy Theatre as the audi- 
ence, convinced that it was all over but the 
triumphant finish, settled back in the seats 
—the seats at the Punch and Judy are com- 
fortable and roomy—and awaited the final 
scene. The Tired Business Man had a rapt 
expression, and I had to speak to him twice 
before he replied to my question as to his 
opinion of the performance. 

“What do I think?” he said finally. 
“Why, do you know, I’ve been absolutely 
thrilled to death—and I didn’t think there 
was a play in the world that could do that. 
I’ve read ‘Treasure Island’ dozens of times 
—who hasn’t?—and here they all are—Jim 
Hawkins, Long John Silver, Ben Gunn— 
right there before my eyes. And the Squire 
and the ‘Hispaniola’ and the tropical island 
floating around so that I can see ’em all, just 
as I’ve always dreamed of doing. This per- 
formance is Bully!” 

The Critic agreed, somewhat more re- 
servedly, but no less enthusiastically. 

“It is seldom that one sees a production 
so wholly satisfying,” said he. “From the 
scenic effects, of which I need say nothing, 
to the acting of every last character, the play 
is exceptional. I have really never hated 
anyone so much in my life as I have Mr. 
Ferguson as George Merry.” 

The Débutante sighed ecstatically. 

“That scene of the ‘His- 
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have a parrot like ‘Captain Flint From 
behind I heard a long “Oooh!” of pure 
delight. I turned, and saw the Suburbanite 
and his small son, the latter responsible for 
the exhalation. The Suburbanite _himself 
looked perfectly contented, even though he 
had to catch the eleven-forty-two. No 
greater tribute was possible. Anything 
which can make us forget the doubtful 
divinities—such as time-tables—that shape 
our ends is worthy of all praise. 

The voice of the Critic was heard in the 
land. 

“*The Ware Case’—” he was saying. 

The Suburbanite sat bolt upright, startled 
from his peaceful enjoyment. 

“Please don’t talk about that show,” he 
said. “‘D’you want to spoil my whole 
evening? That play made me tired. Four 
acts, and he killed himself in the last one— 
and of course the third had to be a court- 
room scene. And the audience as the jury! 
Why, we were even cheated out of the fun of 
deciding the case, after sitting through all 
that wind!” 

The Critic, offended, retired into his col- 
lar. I tried to smooth things over by asking 
him whether or not he had visited the 
Théatre Francais that week. 

“Do you mean ‘L’Abbé Constantin’ or 
‘La Princesse Georges’?”’ he asked. 

“La Princesse Georges,’”’ I replied. 





“Excellent!” said the Critic. ‘The work 
of Andree Mery in particular lived up to the 
best traditions of the French School. The 
production was charmingly staged, too. 
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It is an excellent thing to get into touch 
with the foreign element by way of the 
theatre; the Irving Place Theatre and the 
Théatre Francais furnish an opportunity 
frequently overlooked—an opportunity to 
obtain a sympathetic view of other people, 
as much through the audiences as the pro- 
ductions. And the productions themselves 
frequently excel our own. Sometimes I 
think that we don’t know the first princi- 
ples of the Drama.” 

“Broadway goes a long way toward prov- 
ing that,’ I replied. But the Tired Business 
Man disagreed. 

“The Public doesn’t care about princi- 
ples,” he said. “It wants to be amused, not 
lectured.” 

“Broadway proves that, too,” retorted 
the Critic. “There isn’t a really great 
play in town. There hasn’t been for many 
long years, either. The function of the 
Drama ES 

“Is to cater to the Public,” finished the 
Tired Business Man. “People want to be 
amused, as I’ve said. I’ll admit that there 
aren’t any great plays here now, but there 
are an awful lot of good ones. Here’s ‘Treas- 
ure Island’ as an example of what I mean. 
I hate to hear people talk about the ‘Decline 
of the American Stage.’- The Stage hasn't 
declined; it’s only altered itself to suit 
public taste.” 

“That is hardly a compliment to public 
taste,”’ said the Critic, coldly. 

“Maybe not,” said the Tired Business 
Man. “But public taste determines what 
the shows are. Dramatists 








paniola’ adrift made me 
actually seasick,” she ex- 
claimed. “I don’t see how 
Mrs. Hopkins ever had the 
courage to climb up that 
wobbly mast and shoot that 
horrid Israel Hands. Just 
suppose something had bro- 
ken! And I simply must 








must write to please the 
majority of their audiences. 
It’s a good thing the produc- 
ers don’t think as you do.” 

“For the Public, or the 
producer?” inquired the 
Critic. 

“Both!” retorted the 
Tired Business Man. 
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The Little Victims of the War 
“Alors, maman, je ne devrai plus apprendre I'alle- 
“Non, mon chéri, mais, comme compensation, tu 


apprendras le russe, le serbe, le monténégrin, l'anglais, 
I'italien, le fiamand, le wallon, l’hindoustani et le 


“Well, mamma, mustn’t I study German 






“No, my dear, but to make up for it you 
shall study Russian, Serbian, Montenegrin, 
English, Italian, Flemish, Walloon, Hin- 
dustani, and Sengalese.”—Le Rire. 


“Dein Brautigam kusst Dich ja nur immer auf die 
Stirn; mit dem seiner Liebe scheint’s nicht weit her zu 


“Odoch! Der ist nur zu faul, sich zu bicken!” 

“Your lover always kisses you on the fore- 
head; that doesn’t look as though he’s got 
very far with his love.” 

“Oh, yes, he has. 


Too Proud to Fight 
ni The recruiting official—One gran’father 
He’s just too lazy to Is he on your father’s or mother’s 
bend over.” —Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 
. - The recruit—Oh, ’e varies, sir; ’e sticks up 
YOUN COUNTRY HAN for both on ’em—a sort o’ nootral. 


i!| — Sketch (London). 
HAND '300:000! 









“You’re a bloomin’ fine soldier! 
me taught yer everythink I know, an’ you 
stand there an’ don’t 
Punch (London). 


The young and talkative one—What made 





The fed-up one—Mice.—Bystander (Lon- 













Extenuating 
“Der Hut ist bestimmt ein Pariser Modell.” __ 
““Pfui—wie unpatriotisch. Und auszerdem ist er 
nicht zu kopieren!”’ 


“That hat is surely a Paris model.” 
“Oh, how unpatriotic. And besides, it 
simply couldn’t be copied.”—Meggendorfer 

Blaetter (Munich). 














The Passionate Pilgrim 
He—Didn’t I write to you every day, and 
now when I come back I find that you’ve 
been flirting all over the place. 
She—Dearest, they were such passionate 
letters I couldn’t help it! 
—Bulletin (Sydney). 
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“The Real 
Santa Claus’, 
a story by 
Peter B. Kyne, 


is one of the fea- 
tures of Collier’s 
Christmas Num- 
ber. Others are 
“JamesW hitcomb 
Riley, a Poet 
Come Out of 
Tailholt”, by Wil- 
‘liam Allen White; 


a poem by James Whit- 
comb Riley, and an 
unusual ‘‘fairy tale for 
orown-ups”, entitled 
“The Monk and the 
Stranger”, by Henry 
James Forman. Look 
for them in the Decem- 
ber Twenty-fifth issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 





put them in, even at the risk of displeasing you. I—— 
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Colonel Beanfugle on the Sunday Dinner 
667PPYRANNY,” said Colonel Beanfugle as he pushed his chair on 
from the table, where he had been devoting close attention tote 
e 


| details of demolishing the first-of-the-week spread, “is exemplified in thi 
| country by the Sunday dinner. We have let the Sunday dinner become ; 
: an 


idol to the gourmand and a taskmaster to the woman who must get up th 
meal. There really is no reason why the Sunday dinner should “e ; 
Ore 


| elaborate than the dinner of any other day of the week, and yet look what 
a 


custom has made of it!” 

Here the colonel gazed in contemplative spirit at the remains of th 
roast and the vegetables and the salad, and the few crumbs that Nate 
on the dessert plates. 

“Proceed. You intcrest me immensely, seeing that I’ve been workin, 
since eight o’clock this morning on this melancholy wreck that now mina 
on the table,” said Mrs. Beanfugle. 

“‘That’s the most ghastly phase of it,” said the colonel. “ The housewife 
has to work over the Sunday meal twice as hard as she works over any 


| other meal in the week. Yet, after all, what is the Sunday dinner but a 


tradition? We have been accepting the idea, through many generations 


| that there should be a more elaborate meal on Sunday than on Wednesday 
_ or Saturday. It’s habit—that’s all. We have added to the Sunday dinner 
| gradually, until it has become an enormous thing—a sin against the spirit 
| of economy as well as against the rules of good health. The householder. 


after an idle morning, eats heartily of this heavy dinner and then he sits 


| around during the afternoon and reads the rest of the Sunday paper and 
perhaps takes a nap in his chair. He wonders what makes him so sluggish 


He sleeps ill Sunday night and goes to the office Monday morning hating 
himself and his work and pretty much everything else. It is Tuesday 
or Wednesday before he recovers his normal view of life, but he ascribes 
it to everything else but the Sunday dinner. P 
“Every week he bows down before the same idol. Massive roasts, 
legs of lamb, roast fowl, and endless side dishes, are marshalled before 
him week upon week. The family purse is depleted in order that this 
Sunday dinner institution may flourish in all its immensity. Let the world 
eliminate all this temptation to gourmandizing and substitute a plain bill 
of fare on Sundays, and the community would be benefitted vastly. The 
elimination of Sunday dinner worship, particularly among Americans, is one 


of the reforms which I have in mind and which some day I will launch in 


literature and upon the lecture platform,” concluded the colonel as he 


yawned and strolled into the living room to take his customary nap on the 


couch. 

On the following Sunday Colonel Beanfugle sat down to a dinner of mush 
and milk, flanked with toasted crackers, ladyfingers and a cup of cocoa. 

“You spoke so nicely last week about letting me out of the Sunday 
dinner drudgery hereafter,” said Mrs. Beanfugle, “that I took you at your 
word and have prepared a meal which I hope will come nearer your ideal. 
I heartily agree with every word you said about the crying evil of the 
Sunday roast of beef and the Sunday turkey stuffed with oysters. If this 
appears too heavy a repast, we might cut it down a little next Sunday. 
I was half a mind to dispense with the toasted crackers, as it was, but 

But Colonel Beanfugle had grasped his hat and coat and was on his way 
downtown to see if there was a restaurant open so late in the afternoon. 


—Arthur Chapman. 


Applying Human Standards 
HE coyote was on trial for cowardice. “I admit I am a coward at 
heart,” said the defendant to the jury, “but you must remember that 
my cry has struck terror to the hearts of more tenderfeet than the cries of 
all your brave animals. Therefore, according to the human doctrine of 
Getting Results, I am the bravest animal in the world.” 
The other animals were so much impressed with the coyote’s line of 
reasoning that, instead of executing him, they established him at the head 
of a correspondence school in bluffing. 


His Liberality 

“H’m! This is the tenth time you have been before me,” sternly said 
*Squire Peavy. 

“YVassah!” replied Brother Ramdiddy. ‘“’Tis if yo’ says 80, sah, but I 
was under de ’pression ‘twuz de ‘leventh. I don’t puhsoom to say one 
thing when a smart white man tells me diffunt. But let it go, anyhow, 
sah; I mains to give good measure. Allus was plumb lib’ral dat-uh-way. 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 
CURBSIDE COMMENTS 


By OREOLA W. HASKELL 
No Concern of Hers 
W's Mrs. Blindly stepped out of the door of the big apartment 


house, where she lived, her neighbor Mrs. Seeit followed her. 
Whither bound?” asked Mrs. Blindly facetiously— 
“To a suffrage meeting,” explained Mrs. Seeit, ““you’d better come 


along.” ; , i ok 
“No indeed,” returned Mrs. Blindly emphatically. “Politics is no 


outside affects me.” 
“Why—why,” began Mrs. Seeit in amazement, but Mrs. Blindly 


+ blithely waved her hand and ran for a car. 
She missed it, but she did not miss arriving in close proximity to two | 


gentlemen in the employ of the city, who were emptying a large ash can 
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PAVING THE WAY 


into a cart. Over Mrs. Blindly’s natty velvet suit and hat, the wind 
playfully blew a fine mist of white dust which also settled on her hair 
and cheeks. She walked a block or two, before another car came along, 
and the dirt that had been allowed to collect in the street rose up in little 
eddies and added choice particles of itself to her attire and skin. How- 
ever, she did not notice this until she took out her handkerchief in the 
car, and chancing to look down saw the grimy smear that told of its.con- 
tact with her cheek. 

Mrs. Blindly’s friend upon whom she called was not in, so she de- 
cided to go and purchase a suit for the Hope of the Family, and then to 
call on her laundress and reprimand her for not appearing on the day sacred 
to the Wash and spending several hours in a soapy wrestle with dirt. 
Mrs. Blindly saw a little red suit that pleased her, and she bought it with a 
box of candy and some nut meats for the youngsters at home. She then 
hastened to the poorer streets where laundresses fitly dwell. On the 
way, she had another encounter with municipal housekeeping arriving 
just in time to get the benefit of a garbage collection the method of 
which dates from the dear old days when Noah’s wife kept house in The 
Ark. Mrs. Blindly did not enjoy the odors that arose during this process, 
and went on to her destination feeling far from wel}. 

Arrived there, she found a tenement, and managed to get into the 
wrong apartment. Here to her surprise she found a whole family, big and 


little, working like beavers and on little red suits similar to the one she had | 
bought. Dirt lay in plentiful heaps all round the few rooms, the remains 
of a meal had not been removed, and a sick child was cozily lying on a 
pile of goods in a corner. Horrified, Mrs. Blindly fled to the upper | 
regions, where she found her laundress. But her reprimand died on | 
her lips, when she saw her stretched upon her bed groaning with rheuma- 


tism. 


“T’m not without help,” she assured her visitor. “Open the door and 


see—Mary my niece is in there.” 


Mrs. Blindly peeped into the next room and then regretted it. For 
there sat the niece, a slovenly girl of fifteen, industriously picking meats 
out of nuts, and Mrs. Blindly did not fancy her hands. Nor did she take 


concern of mine—I've got all I can do to attend to home. Nothing 








Moderate mode of life and careful 
conduct of business lead on to fortune. 


Sturdy health and robust bank 
accounts keep step with moderation. 


We count the moderate man our 
best customer for a wonderfully mild 
and mellow Whiskey— Wilson—Real 
Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 315 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That's All! 





MOONLIGHT WH | Ss KY 


‘THE best of grain—re-distillation— 


purification— honest aging in the 
wood—these are the things that make 
certain the purity and mellowness of 
Cascade Pure Whisky. 
Original Bottling has Old Gold Label. 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. 











Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects 
here as this book is not meant for children. 
(Agents wanted.) 
introduce this work to — png yo gg hf A 
into as many neigh- Qualities One Sheuld Avoid in Choosing. An- 
borhoods as poasible atumy of Reproduction Amativeness, Conti- 
we will, for a limited nence. Children. Genius. 
time, send one copy Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. TWI- 
only to any reader of LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. How a Happy Mar- 
aly wort post. ried Life is Secured 

, HPpeNn ree Jescriptive circular giving full and complete 
celpt of $2.00 table of contents mailed FREE. , 


J. 5S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 4° 9.8% 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to 
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To BERMUDA 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling 
Twin Screw S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 
Sails every Wednesday 
Twin Screw S. S. “EVANGELINE” 
Under the American Flag 
Sails alternate Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 


QUEBEC S&S. S. CO., 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


LEARN AT HOME 


SPARE TIME ONLY 
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Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, 
or by mail, 500. Rubber-covered Holster, 1c. With Pistol, 55¢. Money- 
order or postage stamps, ne coln. 


Parker & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








to the two girls with her, one of whom gaily 
cracked a nut with her teeth to facilitate 
matters. 

“Sometimes Mary gets a job on candies,” 
boasted the laundress, “the work she does 
sells to the best places, ma’am. When 
they’re done up in fine boxes they look 
sumpin’ wonderful.”” Leaving some money, 
Mrs. Blindly started for home. But on the 
way she thiew her candy and nut meats 
away, and dire thoughts about the new suit 
filled her with apprehension. 

Near the corner where she waited for a 
car, a moving picture house flaunted lurid 
pictures of murders and other charming 
crimes, and from its doorway poured a 
throng of young people avidly discussing 
the details of what they had seen. Mrs. 
Blindly gazed at them with fear. If her 
child tucked away so snugly, blocks and 
blocks away, could be reached through 
candy, nuts and clothing, perhaps too these 
strangely reared humans might some day 
stretch forth psychic tentacles and— But 
she stopped the thought. 

When she reached her own door Mrs. 
Seeit was also returning. 

“Had a good time,” she announced with 
shining face. ‘‘ You miss it not being a suf- 
fragist—it’s fine to want to accept responsi- 
bilities—to want to get out and help better 
conditions.” 

“Politics is no concern of mine. Outside 
things don’t affect me,” began Mrs. Blindly 
getting off her parrot phrases. But all at 
once—she choked—and stopped. Suddenly 
she beheld a vision, for back of all she had 
seen that day stood an orderly row of public 
officials and on each manly breast there lay 
a label: “Ballots made me.” 


How History Repeats Itself 
HEN Homer thumped his little lyre 
In semi-prehistoric ages, 

The fashion of his wife’s attire 

Disturbed the matrons and the sages. 
They shrieked: “Her peplum’s laced with string! 

There’s too much danger of it busting!! 
It’s too risque for anything!!! 
Disgusting!!!!”’ 
When Arthur ruled in Camelot, 

A Camelot Protective Leaguer 
Became extremely wroth and hot, 

And claimed that styles were far too meagre. 
“Observe,” he moaned, “our gracious Queen! 

She says her wimple is de rigge! 
She can’t fool me; for I have seen 

Her figger!”’ 


When Montespan and Pompadour 
Created styles and acted haughty, 
From countless throats there rose a roar, 
Declaring that their gowns were naughty. 
When hoopskirts later came to view, 
A million voices thundered “ Shocking! 
We see an inch—and sometimes two!— 
Of stocking!” 


Each time there comes a shift in style, 
To change the contour of the ladies, 
Some prude will always call it vile, 
And tell us that it looks like Hades. 
Although his words may bear a sting 
For some, do they affect me? Never! 
Nice girls look nice in anything 


Whatever! —K. L. Roberts. 
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®@ood dishes are the 
Drder of the Day 


It is the season of congratulations, 
and Leslie's, after extending its felicita- 
tions to everyone else, turns to its own 
laurels with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Sixty years ago Leslie's was founded. 

Over thirty-one hundred weekly 
issues have brought the world-news 
without interruption to its readers, 

Sixty-years-young, vigorous and 
efficient, Leslie’s is offering a picture 
service to its readers today that has 
made it America’s greatest illustrated 
weekly newspaper. 

And each of these sixty years of the 
nation’s progress has contributed 
something to Leslie’s to make it a still 
greater illustrated weekly newspaper. 


Pictures that show you what the dailies try to 
describe and authoritative articles on finance, 
trade, motors, sports and travel give Leslie's its 
place of prominence on the reading table of 
every cultured home. For five dollars you can 
watch a year's progress with Leslie's, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Established in 1855 — Price10 Cont 
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Right Formation 
—Penn State Froth. 


Waste Labor—Lady of the House—Say, 
Dinah, did you clean the fish?” 

Dinah—Law, no missus! Why should 
Ah clean dat fish? He done lib all his life 
in de wattah.— Pup pet. 


Heard in Electricity—Professor (on 
the voltaic cell)—What electrical phenom- 
enon has been known for ages; one which 
even Adam and Eve noticed? 

78 (after deep thought)—Like bodies 
repel; unlike bodies attract.—The Poly- 
technic. 


Found!—First Co-ed—I’ve lost a di- 
minutive, argenteous, truncated cone, con- 
vex on its summit, and semi-perforated with 
symmetrical indentations. 

Second Co-ed—Here’s your 
Medicine Man. 


thimble.— 


He Won’t Go Out Any More— 
Rough—I understand Blink flunked out. 

Fusser—(in agony)—What shall I do! 
What shall I do! 

Rough—Here, don’t take it so hard. 

Fusser—But he was the only fellow I 
knew with a dress suit.—Chaparral. 


Delayed—In the wee hours of the morn, 
the suburbanite got off the train at the home 
station. Going to the telegraph office, 
he sent this message, “Will not be at the 
office today. Am not home yesterday yet.” 
—Jack o’ Lantern. 


Bridge—First Bridge Fiend—I once 
knew a man who had thirteen trumps and 
hever took a trick. 

Second Bridge Fiend—How so? 

First Bridge Fiend—His partner led an 
ace, he trumped; and then his partner 
threw him out of the window.—Brunonian. 


Brutal—Old Maid (showing rare coins)— 

IS COIN was made in 1790. 

The Brute—Why didn’t you spend it 
when it was new?—Froth. 








If you want to be in the social 

and eee aan a F off the 
apon in ti ight 

coum of this page—and mail it 


We Promise You, Solemnly 
that Vanity Fair is not 
just one more magazine,or 
even a new magazine of an 
old kind—but an ALTO- 
GETHER NEW KIND OF 
MAGAZINE. It's an en- 
tertaining Magazine for 
Moderns. 

We are not going to print 
any pretty girls’ heads on 
ite covers. e are going 
to spare you the agony of 
sex discussions. We shall 
publish no dreary serial 
stories. No diariesoftravel. 
No hack articles on pre- 
paredness. No gloom. No 
problem stories. No arti- 
cles on tariff, or irrigation, 
or railroad rates, or pure 
food, or any other statisti- 
cal subject. 


Condé Nast Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield 
Editor 


25 Cents a Co 
Three Dollars a Year 





























The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number— 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our 
time; if you are removed from its magnetic influences; 
if, despite your youth, you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; if 
your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted 
and agile-minded again—the joy of the picnic—the life 
of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you to 
ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 


Don't settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as well move along with them. 
Don't stall yourself on life’s highroad and be satisfied to take 
everybody else’s dust. Hop up and take a little joy ride on 
the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair's band-wagon 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 


THE STAGE: First-night and behind- 
the-scenes views of the newest plays— 
with portraits. 

THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stor'es 
and portraits of the new singers, com- 
posers, conductors and whatever is new 
about the old ones. 

THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criti- 
cisms of pictures, architecture, books, 
sculpture. 

HUMOR: The most original and amus- 
ingworksofour young writersandartists. 
PEOPLE: Strikingandunusualportraits 
of celebrities who help make New York 
a brilliant, fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: A; illustrated panorama of 
golf, tennis, football, racing, polo anda 
dozen other outdoor and indoor sports. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By inte!- 
lectually stimulati yists andcritics 

PARIS AND LONDON: The latest ci- 
verting newsfrom the Europeancapitals. 
DANCING: Outdoor dances, indoor 
dances, rhythmic dances, cosmicdances. 
FASHIONS: From Paris. London and 
New York for all discriminating men 
and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
of the best-bred dogs and the best-built 
motors, with descriptions and timely 
discussion of them. 

SHOPPING: Anindextothebestshops, 
yo they sell, and a shopping offer that 
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Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing, in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 for 
a theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you ean secure, for 
$1.00 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than the 
cost of a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with 
it more entertainment than you can derive from dozens of sex 
plays or a shelf full of problem novels. 











































600 rooms, single or en suite. 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Nearer to Everything than Anything 


BROADWAY, 31st and 32d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY 
$1.50 per day up, with bath $2.00 up 


A new innovation in Broadway’s leading Hotel. Our new popular priced restaurant is now the Mecca of the Traveling 
Public for luncheons and dinhers. Cuisine and service unexcelled. Excellent facilities for weddings, banquets, dances, etc. 


Tea Dansants daily, except Sunday, in the Palm Room, 4 to 7 P. M. 
Sunday Evening Concerts in the Red Salon at 8.30 P. M. 


Make your reservations for Christmas and New Year’s Dinners Now 


Send for circular and map of New York City 


WILLIAM D. ROCKEFELLER, Manager 






































WRITE. for 
Print and Pay 


The Newspapers, Maga- 


zines, Moving Pictures 
Pay more for the same class of ser- 
vice than most of the professions 














Every Intelligent Person 
Should Learn How to Write 


With a table, a chair, paper and a typewriter you can 
begin now and you need not give up your present 
occupation or employment. Even if you do not wish 
to take up journalism as a profession, there is no 
better mental training. There is nothing difficult 
about learning how to write. 


The man or woman who writes is automatically 
thrown in touch with the big people who are shaping 
the destiny of the state and the nation, and with the 
big things that are taking place in the new develop- 
ment of the country. 

The fundamentals are carefully and simply arranged in 
our Correspondence Course of Instruction. A Wash- 
ington correspondent who has written for every class 
of publications during the past twenty-five years has 
arranged the work, and is in charge of the course. 


Write today for information 


U. S. PRESS ASSOCIATION 


523 BOND BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Hotel 
Marie Antoinette 





Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 

SITUATED in the most convenient location in 

town Modern in every detail, absolutely fire- 

proof, within ten minutes of the leading depart- 


ment stores, shops and theatres. Convenient to 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central Depots. 


Rooms, with Bath, $2.50 Per Day Up 
Suites, $4.00 Per Day Up 
ROOMS $1.50 PER DAY UP 


Restaurant of Unusual Excellence 


H. STANLEY GREEN 


Managing Director 


66th & 67th Sts. 




















The Ideal Tour to Mexico, Panama 


California Expositions 


**The Paris of America’’ 


Offering delightful variation from the Winter abroad, with 
all the attractions of a Continental city. 


The St. Charles 


Finest all-year hotel in the South. Perfectly appointed and 
accommodating 1000 guests. 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., Props. 
Send for Folder 





NEW ORLEANS| 















Passing the Mustard 


Past the Duffer Stage—Grubbs—Are 
you going in for golf this season? 

Stubbs—No, indeed; I have got beyond 
that point. This season I am making a 
comparative study of Roman, Greek and 
Egyptian profanity.—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


Anything Possible These Days— 
“Impossible.” 

“But I saw it.” 

“‘Impossible—ridiculous!” 

“T tell you it did.” 

“And I say it didn’t, because it couldn’t.” 

“T was there and witnessed it.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me that he was killed 
by a bolt from a clear sky? Do you expect 
me to believe such a yarn?” he shouted. 

“That’s just what I’m telling you. A 
workman on a twenty-story building dropped 
the bolt.”"—Kansas City Journal. 


Indirectly—‘‘Is there any profit in 
selling postage stamps?” inquired the man 
in search of information. 

“Not directly,” replied the druggist, “‘ but 
it gets people into the habit of going to the 
drug store, and after that it doesn’t take 
long to make chronic invalids of them.’”’— 
Kansas City Star. 


Risky—‘I wish you to find out who that 
homely woman is?” 

“Nothing doing, my dear. She’d prove 
to be the sister or wife of the first person 
I asked.””—Detroit Free Press. 


Got ’Em All—Mess cook—’Ere, Bill, 
next time you send up a crate of chickens 
see that they don’t get loose. I’ve spent 
hours scouring the neighborhood and only 
been able to find ten. 

Orderly—’'Ush, ’Erb, ’ush. 
yer six!—Tid-Bits. 





I only sent 


A Question—‘Are you going to the 
musicale at the Robinson’s tonight?” 

“T don’t know. Are they going to have 
music or is Josephine going to sing?”’— 
Pittsburgh Post. 


His Experiment—A certain college 
president wore side whiskers. Whenever 
he suggested removing them, there was a di- 
vision of opinion in the family. One morn- 
ing he entered his wife’s dressing-room, razor 
in hand, with his right cheek shaved smooth. 

“How do you like it, my dear?” he asked. 
“If you think it looks well, I wil! shave the 
other side, too.”—Facts and Fancies. 


Sympathetic—‘I’m sorry you don’t 
admire Mr. Gumpins,” said the tactful 
woman. “His ancestors were very distin- 
guished and estimable people.”’ 

“Ves,” replied Miss Cayenne. “What 
a misfortune for his family that so many of 
them died.”—W ashington Star. 


Fixing the Responsibility—‘ My hus- 
band tells me that he was out late last night 
with your husband.” 

“That isn’t so. I want you to understand 
that my husband was out with your hus- 
band.”’—Detroit Free Press. 





Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Samples of bitters by mail 
25 ctsin stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 
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“All the Comforts of Home” 
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Your home will be a lot more 
comfortable if it has pleasant 
pictures on its walls. 

It’s unfair to show these beau- 
tiful color prints in black and 
white and it’s no use trying to 
describe them. 

It is enough to say that they 
are Judge covers, by Paul Stahr, 
in full colors on a double mat, 
9x 12, ready for framing. 

Fifty cents enclosed with this 
advertisement brings them both. 

















“If all their wishes came true,” by Paul Stahr 


Leslie-Judge 


Art Print Dept. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York Gity 
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Good taste is reflected 
in the choice of Repetti 
Chocolates, which please 
the most discriminating. 








Beautifully designed boxes 
in perfect harmony with 
the various assortments. 







At your dealers 





Sth Ave. and 42nd St. 






30 W. 34th St. 
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Be An Artist 


AKE Money Drawing Comic Pic- 
tures. Let the world’s famous 
cartoonist, Eugene Zimmerman, 

spill a few ideas into your head. Get 
the Zim Book—it’s chuck full of valuable 








suggestions. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Bound in 3-4 Morocco. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Money back if book re- 


turned in ten days. 


Address Zim Book Desk 12-25 


Brunswick Building, New York 
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‘Top Notch 


Seotch 


‘King Seorge lV" 


Whisky 




















WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


Protect your ideas, they may bring 
*Needed] Inventions” and ‘‘How to 


simple thing to patent. 
you wealth. Write for 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D.C. 








Stories with Smiles 


His Duty—‘“I wouldn’t go out at the 
end of every act, my boy. Beastly bad 
form.” 

“IT don’t go out to drink. I telephone 
home and get bulletins from the maid about 
the condition of the pan under the icebox. 
My wife can’t enjoy the opera unless she 
knows there is no danger of that pan run- 
ning over.” —Pitisburgh Post. 

He Knew—“You can’t improve on 
nature.” 

“That may be,” said the druggist, “but 
you’d be surprised at the amount of com- 
plexion dopes we sell.””—Detroit Free Press. 


Matter of Opinion—“ Mary!” 

Father’s voice rolled down the stairs and 
into the dim and silent parlor. 

“Yes, papa, dear.” 

“Ask that young man if he has the time.” 

A moment of silence. 

“Yes, George has his watch with him. 

“Then ask him what is the time.” 

“He says it is 11:48, papa.” 

“Then ask him if he doesn’t think it 
about bedtime.” 

Another moment of silence. 

“He says, papa,” the silvery voice an- 
nounced, impersonally, “he says that he 
rarely goes to bed before one, but it seems to 
him that is a matter of personal preference 
merely, and that if he were in your place he 
would go now if he felt sleepy!” —Harper’s 


Bazar. “ 
High Self-Esteem—*“ Well, if that Wat- 


son isn’t the most conceited, self-satisfied 
self——”’ 

“Ves, 
that kind before. 
this time?” 

“He just sent a telegram of congratula- 
tions to his mother.” 

“Well?” 

‘Today’s his 
Magazine. 


I’ve heard you say something of 
What’s started you off 


birthday.” —Everybody’s 


Something of a Skeptic—An esteemed 
citizen was rambling along when he met 
a friend wearing a rather doubtful cast of 
countenance. 

“Say, Jim,” remarked the friend, “I 
want to ask you about Dr. Syrup. Do you 
really think his medicines are helpful?” 

“No,” was the prompt rejoinder of Jim, 
‘not unless you closely follow his invariable 
directions. Ms 

“His ‘invariable directions?” returned the 
other, wonderingly. “What are they?” 

“You will find them on every bottle,” 
smiled the merry James. “Keep the bottle 
tightly corked.’”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


PEL 


She Had a Reason—Dinah Snow 
was a colored cook in the home of the Smiths. 
One morning on going to the kitchen Mrs. 
Smith noticed that Dinah looked as if she 
had been tangled up with a road roller. 

“Why, Dinah!” exclaimed she. ‘What 
in the world has happened to you?” 

“Was me husban’, ” explained Dinah. 

“He done went an’ beat me ag’in, an’ jes’ 
fo’ nothin’ too!” 

“Again!” cried Mrs. Smith, with increas- 
ing wonder. “Is he in the habit of beating 
you? Why don’t you have him arrested?” 

‘Been thinkin’ ob it several times, missy.” 





Public Speaking 


Will Bring You Success 


Check on the coupon:below the subjects 
which interest you. Find out how you can sweep 
away whatever obstacle now bars your path to 
success—how the knack of effective speech will make 
you a man of power and prominence. Find out how you 
can quickly master effective public speaking at home, 
Check and mail the coupon now for full particulars. 


What Do You Lack? 


Do you find that sometimes you can’t put 
your ideas‘*across’’—that you suffer from*‘stage 
fright’’—that the other fellow gets ahead of you because 
he talks better thaa you? The man who can express 
himself clearly and with emphasis— who can think 
quickly on his feet is the man who wins. At the 
banquet table, the social gathering, the board meeting, 
the business office. the sales conference, you can be 
the man of the hour. You can be at ease before any 
audience, enlarge your vocabulary, increase your earn- 
ing power, become more popular, 


Hundreds of have 
We Train You by aii this fsctngtng and 


Mail at Home “pie Course rvice 
speakers. R. E. Pattison Kline, the country's - Eroment author- 
ity on_Pubiic o Epeshiog, will teach you personally. Men who 
never h be able to speak in public are getting marvelovs 
results. , yi Send coupon now for particulars, 


Special Offer ers: 


We are now making a special, ultra liberal offer 
to those who send in the coupon immediately. But this 
offer is limited. You must Hurry. Just check the gospes now 
and mail it. We will send you full iculars of this ited offer 
without cost or obligation to you. Get the facts. Send coupon now. 

= ow 


pune Public Speaking Department 
American Correspondence School of Law 
9479 Manhattan Brdg. Chicago, tl, 








Gentiemen:—I terested in s Riective Public 

I Course > from the ‘standpoints qeecned be below. Piante Specks 

J full details of the Course and also particulars of your 
Limited Offer. 


(0 How to Make Business Talks (1) Howto Make Political Speeches 

C2 How to Increase My Sales (() How to Make After Dinner 

0) How to Write Better Letters Speeches 

( How to Enlarge My (C How toOvercome Stage Fright 
Vocabulary C2 How to Gain Self-Confidence 

(CD How to Develop My Memory () How to Improve My Voice 














PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 
will send you all newspaper 


ROMEIKE’ wi mod you oll somepaperd 








about you, your friends, or any subject on which you 
may want to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and 
periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 








A TREATISE ON THE HAIR 
The fourth edition of “The Hair, its physi and 
treatment," by Dr. Achersha N undc ibtedly, 
csneion ood ‘athe writing up to dats oo c Norway), ‘s Pt aly, Oe, ost book 
with sworn ote, will be teat ae of <pae 
(G cents). Address author, Achershaug, 500 6th Avenue, New York. 
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TRADE MARK REG U S.PAT OFF. 


You know these trade-marks through National Periodical Advertising 


UR constantly expanding 
science of economics will 
have to be rewritten now 

to include those great social 
forces, national advertising and 
trade-marks, which hitherto have 
been left out of scientific discus- 
sions because we did not under- 
stand their relation to the mod- 
ern theory and practice of 
distribution. 


Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising are great social forces 
because they enable the man- 
ufacturer or the grower of a 
good product to sell it to the 
maximum number of people 
and thus to win the commercial 
reward which is due the man 
who invents, makes or grows a 
good product; and because they 
enable the maximum number of 
consumers to identify and buy 
the product which is good 


enough to warrant national 


distribution. 


Without trade-marks and na- 
tional advertising the good 
product would always be lim- 
ited to local or intermittent 
distribution and would be sold 
at the high prices which must 
accompany partial distribution. 


_Without trade-marks and na- 
tional advertising the consumer 
would lose the economy of 
prices based on quantity produc- 


tion and would lose the cer- 


tainty of quality: which attends 
trade-mark identifications. 

Trade-marks and _ national 
advertising are the two most 
valuable public servants in 
business today. Their whole 
tendency is to raise qualities 
and standardize them, while 
lowering prices and stabilizing 
them. 
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The Happy Medium 


MEMBER OF THE 
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THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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was the rejoinder of Dinah, “but in’ 
nebah had no money to pay his me 
Atlanta Journal. a: 


Inherited—Amos Whittaker, a miserly 
millionaire, was approached by a friend who 
used his most persuasive powers to have hi 
dress more in accordance with his station 
in life. 4 

n I am ee Amos,” said the friend 
“that you should allow your 
shabby.” a 

“But I’m not shabby,” firmly j Tposed 
the millionaire miser. : i. 

“Oh, but you are,” returned his old friend 
“Remember your father. He was alwa . 
neatly, even elaborately, dressed, tis 
clothes were always finely tailored and of 
the best materia!.” 

“Why,” shouted the miser, triumphantly 
“these clothes I’ve got on were father’s!” 
Sketch. 


Nevermore—The landlady of a well. 
known boarding-house always made a point 
of asking departing guests to write some. 
thing in her visitor’s book. She was very 
proud of it—of some of the people whose 
names were in the volume, and the nice 
things they said. 

“But there’s one thing I can’t under- 
stand,” the lady confided to a friend, “and 
that is what an American gentleman put 
in the book after stopping here. People 
always smile when they read it.” 

““What was it?” queried the other. 

“He only wrote the words, ‘Quoth the 
raven!’”—Tit Bits. 


And the Meter Goes On—In the 
picture a cook was using a gas stove. Two 
housemaids in the audience were watching 
the scene with great interest. 

“Shure, Mary,” said one, “do you know, 
a gas range is a foine stove? We have one 
where I work. 
it ain’t out yit.”—Photoplay Magazine. 
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“Enemy War Ships Sighted Off Nantucket 
Headed Full Speed for New York” | 


and find this startling head-line staring 

vou in the face, and you are a pacifist who 
doesn’t believe in preparedness, or a neutral 
of the grape juice variety -wouldn’t it jolt 
vour self-complacency? And yet—stranger 
things have happened! — 

Perhaps like Chinese fathers and mothers 
you Didn’t Raise Your Boy to Be a Soldier. 
But did you raise him to take orders from little 
boys of other nationalities whose fathers and 
mothers did raise them to be soldiers, just as 
little Chinese boys take orders from little 
Japanese boys? 


I‘ YOU should wake up some fine morning | 
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OU WHO love the fleshpots of peace, 
to whom the clink of gold is more 
inspiring than the skirling of pibroch, 
or the martial strains of Sousa—do you 
ever stop to consider the lot of that race 
which owns neither country nor flag? 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said— 
This is my own—my native land. 
_ The safety of our country—the perpetua- 
tion to a worthy posterity of our national 
institutions—should be the first consideration 
of every patriotic American man and woman, 
native or foreign born. 
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NE OF the results of the presegt war 
has been an awakening to the primi- 
tive, basic virtues—courage, loyalty, 

self-sacrifice—virtues incarnate in the men 
and women who did! the rough work of wrest- 
ing from savage foes and European rivals the 
continents of North and South America, 
whose thrilling stories are so entertainingly 
told in “American Fights and Fighters,” 


the master work of that gifted story teller 
—known of all readers — Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 
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AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS 


A Battle History of America 


full of Romance, Tragedy, and Adven- 
ture by Land and Sea—Tales of the Con- 
quistadors, the Knights-Errant of Colon- 
ation—Yarns of the Gentleman of the 
Bleck Flag, the Dare-Devils Who Sailed 
Under the “Jolly Roger’’—Stories of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Days—of 
Bloody Indian Fights told by Major- 
Generals and Frontiersmen, 
Troopers and Indian Chiefs—Stories of 
Famous American Duels, by Gallant 
Gentlemen of the Old School—Splendid 
Stories of Dauntless Heroism, of Subtle 
Strategy, of Brilliant Tactics, of Fierce 
Fighting which Vitalize the Past and 
Make One Jealous of the Glorious Title 
of a Citizen of the United States! 


Scouts, 


Through the magie of these intimate. per- 
sonal revelations we gain a new conception of 
America’s famous fights and fighters—we take 
Increased devotion to the cause to which 
they consecrated their lives—the upholding of 
the honor and dignity of the nation. 


| 


A Trumpet Call to Amer- 
ican Manhood 


American history is full of the elements of 
romance. The proud, domineering, indom- 
itable Spaniard—the gay debonair, dashing 
brilliant Frenchman—the merciless, lustful, 
rapacious yet courageous buecaneer—the base, 
brutal, bloodthirsty pirate—the cool, stubborn, 
persistent, persevering, heroic Englishman 

-the hardy Colonist, adding to his old- 
world stock the virtues generated by the 
new life in a new land—and the plumed 
and painted savage with his blood-curdling 
war cry, his stoic endurance, pass before the 
reader in these inspiring volumes in brilliant 
panoramic procession. 

If to you, as an American, these things be not 
of interest, if you do not find them full of tragedy, 
mystery and romance, the fault is IN YOU 
and not in the stories or the way in which they 
are told. But— 


You Will Sit Up o’ Nights to Finish 
These Stories 
Because you_ never knew before how rich 
in everything that makes fiction alluring are 
these true stories of the pioneers who did 
strong men’s work in bringing the light of 
civilization and liberty into the American 
wilderness. Nowhere but in America would 
such careers have been possible. 





Another Brunswick Bargain 


Many who have seen our other bargain offers 
have responded too late. Don’t make the same 
mistake this time—Send your order today— 
don’t wait till tomorrow. We have less than 
600 sets to offer at the price named in the cou- 
pon, which is a substantial reduction from the 
publisher’s price. Don’t lose sight of the fact 


‘™* ONLY $1.00 NOW 


and coupon, brings to your door, charges pre- 
paid, these six inspiring volumes, beautifully 
bound in cloth, attractively decorated in ap- 
propriate designs, printed on splendid paper, 
in good, clear type. Each volume 844x534 
inches. You'll enjoy the illustrations almost 
as much as the text—over 100 of them—and 
maps and plans galore. A full index to each volume 
makes every bit of the contents instantly accessible— 
the hundreds of stories full of snap and punch, of 
daring and doing, that appeal irresistibly to all manly 
men and real boys— 

Your money back quick if you don’t declare these 
six nee the most interesting books you ever read 


Don’t Neglect to Send Coupon Today 








ATTACH COUPON AND $1.00 TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
Judge 12-25 

BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION’ CO.,447 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 6-volume set of American Fights 
and Fighters,to be shipped, charges prepaid. I agree to remit $1.00 a month 
for six months following receipt of hooks, or to return them at once if not 
as represented, you to refund my $1.00. 
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Health ~. ~ 4 Defense 


To repulse the coffee invader’s attacks 
upon health, the sure defense is to use 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


panei le ills a i. 














